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TWO STORIES TOLD BY LUCY 


By Mary Wore THOMPSON 
“CROSS MY HEART!” 


When I went back to school one Friday afternoon, my 
mamma said, ‘‘ You can come straight to Grandpa’s after 
school. I’m going over to sew with Aunt Sarah.”’ 

I hippity-hopped to the gate and swung on it, and then 
I leaned away over it and looked back at my mother up- 
side down through the pickets and called, ‘‘And stay to 
supper?’’ 

She laughed and said, ‘‘ Yes, goose,’’ and away I went 
on horseback. When I got to the schoolyard we all got 
together and yelled, 

‘“‘To Hell with Spain! 
They sunk the Maine!’’ 
and smarty Hunter Gray says to me, ‘‘ Yah, and the boys 
say if your father don’t take down that red-and-yeller 
awning they’ll take it down for him and smash his win- 
ders. They ain’t going to be no Spanish colors flying in 
this town!’’ 

And I said, ‘‘We’ve had that awning for years and 
years, Hunter Gray! My father bought it because it’s 
beautiful, and it isn’t like a flag. I guess we’re just as 
good Americans as you are! My great-great-grand- 
father was in the Rev’lution that’s in the history book. 
I don’t believe yours was. Yah, yah!’’ 

And Hunter said, ‘‘ Yah, yah!’’ but he was licked. 

Then one of the big boys said, ‘‘If I was old enough 
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I’d go. There’s a company going from Bainesville, and 
I know two or three ’round here that’s going to join.’’ 

‘*Going to be soldiers?’’ 

66 Yup 1”? 

‘*Ooh, like in history!’’ It seems funny to live in war 
times, just like the history books, but I can’t see that 
anything’s different. We even have school. 

School went awful slow. I kept looking out of the 
window at the blue sky and the chestnut leaves fluttering 
down, such a nice yellowy color, and so sweet smelling, 
not like dead things at all. Pretty soon I felt it was kind 
of quiet back of me, and I turned around, and everybody 
was looking at me, and I knew I’d done something wrong. 
The teacher said, ‘‘Lucy, this is the third time I’ve 
spoken to you. Now you may stand in the corner.’’ 

I had to go. I felt all hot, but it was all right as soon 
as I got over being ashamed. I found out that if I shut 
my eyes, I could see the sky and the chestnut leaves, and 
even smell them just the same. Then I didn’t care. 

I just whooped out of school at three o’clock, and took 
the woods-path to Grandpa’s. I went horseback. I like 
to make believe I hear the horse gallop through the 
leaves, swishety, swishety. 

When I reached the pine grove I knew I was nearly 
there. I slid on the pine-needles and fetched up at the 
edge of the hill. I could see the house and the yard and 
the barn. No one was in sight but Rover sleeping in the 
sun. I called, ‘‘Yoo-hoo, Rover!’’ and he pointed his 
ears and ran and nearly knocked me down, and poked his 
nose in my face. We went to the house together. 

I went in the side door. There wasn’t anybody in the 
dining-room or the kitchen, so I went into the sitting- 
room. When I got to the door I could hear somebody 
erying, ‘‘Ooh, hoo-hoo-hoo! Ooh, hoo-hoo!’’ and when I 
went in there was my Aunt Sarah lying on the couch and 
bellering. My mother was holding her hand. If it had 
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been me, she’d have said, ‘‘ Now, Lucy, control yourself! 
Stop that whimpering!’’ but grown-ups don’t say those 
things to each other. 

My grandma sat by the window and looked out and 
rocked and rocked as if she didn’t know what to do. She 
smiled at me. My Aunt Sarah rolled her eyes and said, 
‘*Tt’s Lucy. Ooh, hoo-hoo!’’ and held out her arms and 
I had to kiss her, but she cried all the time and didn’t 
care where the tears went, so I got all spattered. Then 
she groaned and rolled over, and I said to my mother, 
‘*What’s the matter?’ 

My mother put her finger to her lips and motioned, and 
I went out into the dining-room again. She followed and 
shut the door behind her. Then she whispered, ‘‘ Uncle 
Harry’s going to the war.”’ 

‘*To be a soldier?’’ 

‘¢Yes,?? 

‘‘Like great-great-grandpa?’’ 

‘¢Ves,”? 

‘‘Ooh! And Aunt Sarah’s afraid he’ll get killed?”’ 

Mamma nodded and I felt kind of leady. I didn’t 
want my Uncle Harry killed either. I was ready to ery, 
but my mother said, ‘‘There, goose, everybody that goes 
to the war isn’t killed. Get yourself some bread and jam 
and go out and play while the sun’s up.’’ So I went out. 

My grandpa sat in the barndoor stroking Rover’s 
head. He said, ‘‘Hello, little Lucy,’’ but he hardly 
looked at me. I waited a minute but he didn’t say any- 
thing. I tried to get Rover to come and play, but he 
wouldn’t leave Grandpa. I said, ‘‘Grandpa, tell him to 
come !’’ 

Then Grandpa said, ‘‘Go on!’’ and gave him a push, 
and he went a little ways and stopped, and Grandpa said, 
‘“‘Go on!’’ so he knew he had to, and we went down to 
the swamp for winter-greens. I played Rover was the 
horse. 
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When I got back my Uncle Harry was there and he 
didn’t look different. He said, ‘‘Here’s my little girl,’’ 
and tossed me up. 

And I said, ‘‘I thought you were a soldier.’’ 

6eT am.’’ 

‘‘Where’s your brass buttons and sword?”’ 

‘‘Oh, they haven’t come yet!’’ 

And my aunt said, ‘‘Ooh, hoo-hoo!’’ and my Uncle 
Harry whispered, ‘‘I’ll tell you after,’’ so I didn’t say 
any more. 

After supper my grandma and my mother washed the 
dishes, and my Aunt Sarah stayed with them. My papa 
and Uncle Harry sat in the dark by the sitting-room 
stove. I sat on Uncle Harry’s lap. The stove windows 
and their cigar-ends were all the same color. 

My papa said, low, ‘‘Do you think you ought to go, 
Hal? It isn’t really necessary, and you see how things 
are here.’’ He nodded towards the kitchen. 

I could feel my Uncle Harry sort of twist. ‘‘Some- 
body’s got to go and it might as well be me.’’ 

My papa said, ‘‘Sarah’s in bad shape.’’ 

Uncle Harry twisted again. ‘‘She’ll get over it. She’s 
been like this before. She is inclined to be hysterical, 
but she always comes out all right.’’ 

And my papa said, ‘‘ Yes, but this is very serious.”’ 

My Uncle Harry didn’t answer. 

My papa said, ‘‘And what about the farm, Hal?’’ 

Uncle Harry said, ‘‘Oh, the farm won’t miss me. 
Sarah and her father can manage all that we are doing 
now.’’ 

‘*But I thought you had such great plans for it, modern 
machinery and methods and all that.’’ 

My Uncle Harry said, ‘‘ Yes, I did have; but you know, 
Joe, it’s never been my farm.’’ 

Aunt Sarah says it’s her father’s farm. She says so 
often. Once when my Uncle Harry wanted a round thing 
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they call a silo, she said, ‘‘No, sir! Not on my father’s 
farm!’’ She said it was a piece of foolishness, and the 
alfalfa, and the spraying, and lots of things she said was 
foolishness. 

My papa said, ‘‘No, I know you don’t actually own the 
farm, but Father would never interfere with anything 
you wanted to do.”’ 

My Uncle Harry said, ‘‘No,’’ and sort of tightened all 
over. He stroked my hair a while and then he said, 
‘“You’ll look out for her, won’t you, Joe? See to the 
money and all that? There’s plenty if she’s careful.”’ 

My papa said, ‘‘Nonsense! You’ll be back in a few 
weeks. It isn’t going to be a long war. I doubt if you 
see Cuba.’’ He leaned over. ‘‘Look here, Hal. What’s 
behind all this? There’s something. You don’t act like 
yourself. ’’ 

Uncle Harry said real quiet, ‘‘I’ve got to go, Joe.”’ 

My papa said, ‘‘I think I know! You’re too nice to 
say it, Hal, but Sarah has knocked all your plans here 
into a cocked hat. Isn’t that it?’’ 

I said, ‘‘What’s a cocked hat?’’ 

And my papa said, almost cross, ‘‘Go to your mother !’’ 
so I went and I couldn’t see a thing in the light for ever 
so long. The dishes were nearly done. My mother 
snapped out the towels and hung them up, then Grandpa 
picked up the lamp and we went back into the sitting 
room. 

Papa and Uncle Harry blinked in the light just as I 
did when I went into the kitchen. My aunt lay down on 
the couch and pretty soon she began to ery, and she said 
to my papa, ‘‘ Joe, can’t you make him stay? Can’t you 
talk to him? He won’t say a word to me. He won’t tell 
me anything. He never does any more. Why must I 
suffer? Why must I lose my husband?”’ 

And Uncle Harry said, ‘‘Somebody’s got to go.’’ 
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Then Aunt Sarah said, ‘‘Let it be younger men, single 
men! Think of your duty to me.’’ 

Uncle Harry said, ‘‘ You are provided for, Sarah.’’ 

And then she said, ‘‘Ooh, hoo-hoo-hoo! He doesn’t 
care. He wants to go!’’ 

My papa said, ‘‘Now, Sarah, it’s not so bad. I don’t 
believe Harry will ever see Cuba. He’ll be back before 
you can say Jack Robison.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, he won’t! He’ll be killed. That’s just my 
luck. I get all the knocks. If anybody’s killed, it’ll be 
my husband.’’ She sat up and her eyes snapped. ‘‘Fine 
relatives I have! Here’s my father and my mother and 
my own brother, and not one will lift a finger to protect 
me, to keep me from being deserted!’’ She beat her 
hands together. 

My Uncle Harry said, ‘‘Don’t blame them, Sarah. 
They can’t stop me. I am going.’’ His eyes looked dull 
and funny. 

Then my aunt flung herself down again and said every- 
body was against her and a lot more and cried, and 
finally she screamed, ‘‘Don’t talk to me! Don’t talk to 
me!’’ 

After a while my grandpa said, ‘‘I think it will rain by 
Sunday. There’s a ring around the moon with one star 
inside it. That means one day from now it will rain.’’ 

And my papa said, ‘‘Is that so?’’ 

My mamma said, ‘‘I never heard of that before.’’ 

At nine o’clock papa said, ‘‘Home, sweet home!’’ 

I whispered to mamma, ‘‘Can I stay all night? To- 
morrow’s Saturday.’’ And she whispered back, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not. Your Aunt Sarah’s sick and can’t be 
bothered.’’ 

But my Aunt Sarah looked over from the couch and 
said, ‘‘Does Lucy want to stay all night? Let her. She’s 
my only comfort.’’ And she held out her arms, so I went 
over and stood the tears for the sake of staying all night. 
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My grandma put me to bed and heard my ‘‘ Now I Lay 
Me”’ and the ‘‘Blesses.’’ Then she took the lamp and 
went down stairs. She and my grandpa sleep down 
there. I watched the yellow shines go down the wall, 
then the door snicked and they were gone. The window 
and the mirror began to show soft gray squares. There 
was a mouse chewing in the wall and I wondered if he 
wasn’t afraid in the dark. I am unless I’m under the 
covers, and sometimes I am then, if I think I see hands 
over the footboard. 

Pretty soon the door snicked again and the yellow 
shines came up the wall and my aunt and my Uncle 
Harry went past my door. I called, ‘‘Good night! Sweet 
dreams!’’ and they said, ‘‘Good night! Sweet dreams!’’ 
but they didn’t come in. 

After a while I heard Aunt Sarah right through the 
wall real plain, ‘‘Ooh, hoo-hoo, Harry! I can’t stand it. 
Don’t go! Don’t go!’’ 

I couldn’t hear what my Uncle Harry said. 

Then my Aunt Sarah said something about ‘‘cruel’’ 
and ‘‘suffer,’’ and then I couldn’t hear the words but I 
know she was scolding for it sounded cross. She went 
on and on, and I sort of forgot about it and got drowsy, 
when I heard a strange voice, only it was my Uncle 
Harry. I never heard his voice like that before. He 
said, ‘‘The worm will turn!’’ 

My aunt said, ‘‘After all that I’ve done for you, do 
you mean to hint that you’ve been abused?’’ 

‘*You know what I mean, Sarah, if you’ll tell yourself 
the truth.’’ 

“‘T don’t! I don’t! You’re always hinting that I’ve 
done something, and I never know what you mean. 
What do you mean? Tell me! What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s no use going into it now. It’s all over.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Harry, don’t say that. You won’t be killed. 
You’ll come back.’’ 
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‘*No, Sarah, I’ll never come back. Whether I’m killed 
or not, I’ll never come back. You must understand 
that.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no! No! No!”’ 

It was all quiet. 

Then I heard my aunt, ‘‘But why? Why?’’ 

My Uncle Harry spoke real low, and all of a sudden 
my aunt burst out, ‘‘I know! You think I thwarted your 
plans! You think I tried to make you over! You think 
I denied you children! It’s not true! You know it’s not 
true! I’m not strong. I couldn’t stand —’’ 

Uncle Harry said, ‘‘Hush, hush! I didn’t say that. 
Let it go. We never can understand each other.’’ 

But she kept saying, ‘‘It’s not true!’’ and then she 
cried real sharp, ‘‘Oh! Oh!”’ 

My uncle said, ‘‘Now, don’t feel so bad. You don’t 
really care for me and nobody need ever know. I won’t 
tell. You can wear your weeds and be a respected 
widow.’’ They talked lower after that, and pretty soon 
I woke up and it was morning. 

My Uncle Harry went away without his uniform. He 
said he’d get it where he was going, and to never mind, 
he’d send me his picture and one of his soldier buttons. 
He kissed me good-bye in the barn, and said, ‘‘You will 
remember Uncle Harry, won’t you, always?’’ 

I just cried, then I said, ‘‘You won’t be killed. My 
mother says everybody isn’t killed. You didn’t mean it 
the other night when you said you’d never come back, 
did you?”’ 

‘‘Did you hear that, chick-a-biddy?”’ 

And I said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

‘‘But you haven’t told?”’ 

I shook my head. 

He thought a while. ‘‘You never must, chick. You 
see it involves our Aunt Sarah’s honor and her pride. 
She’s a good woman.”’ 
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‘*T didn’t understand that very well, and he said, ‘‘ You 
don’t understand, do you? Well, never mind. Just 
trust me, and I want you to promise that you’ll never 
tell, not even papa and mamma. Promise?”’ 

I promised, ‘‘Cross my heart.’’ 

He kissed me on my forehead, ‘‘ That seals it.’’ 

‘‘But you will come back?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’ll come back lots of times, but you won’t see 
me.’’ 

‘‘But what good will it do if I can’t see you?”’ 

‘“Won’t it be nice to know that I’m here?’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’d rather see you. You mean you’ll be in- 
visible like in the fairy-books? But real people can’t.”’ 

My uncle said, ‘‘No, not exactly like the books. It’s 
hard to explain, chick. I mean that I believe people 
always come back when someone that loves them remem- 
bers them.’’ He looked very sad. Then he said, ‘‘Some 
day you’ll know.’’ 

‘‘But you won’t come if you are killed?”’ 

‘‘Oh, that won’t make any difference.’’ And then he 
said, ‘‘It’s time to go. Promise once more!’’ 

And I promised, ‘‘Cross my heart!’’ 

My grandpa and my papa and mamma and I drove 
Uncle Harry to the station, and everybody was there. 
They threw up their hats and cheered, ‘‘ Hurrah for our 
volunteers!’’ and then they yelled, 

‘To Hell with Spain! 
They sunk the Maine!’’ 

The train came in and my Uncle Harry and three other 
men stood on the back platform and waved until they got 
smaller and smaller and the whole train was just a speck 
away down the track. 


We went to Grandpa’s lots. Aunt Sarah always bel- 
lered and was all wet with tears. I didn’t like to go, but 
my mother said, ‘‘Yes, you must. She feels so bad and 
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you know you cheer her up.’’ Her eyes twinkled, ‘‘It’s 
your red head!’’ but of course that was joking. Once 
she said, ‘‘I do wish she had more spine. Sometimes I 
think Harry must be glad he’s away. There are things 
that are harder than bullets.’’ 

I said, ‘‘ What’s spine?’’ 

And my mother said, ‘‘Mercy, are you there?’’ Then 
she said something about courage and last she said, 
‘“Don’t tell.’’ 

One Saturday afternoon I was playing house in the 
lilac-bush that grows by Grandpa’s gate. It’s a big bush 
and I crawl in through a little place and I’ve got a whole 
house inside. When I get in there you can’t see me. I 
often keep still when I see someone coming and they go 
right by humming or whistling or talking, and they never 
know I’m there. It makes me feel like Indians. 

Well, that afternoon I heard a bicycle coming and I 
kept still and it turned in at our gate. It was the station 
agent’s boy and he had a telegram. I ran and my aunt 
and my grandpa must have seen him, too, for they met 
him at the door. My Aunt Sarah tore the telegram open 
while my grandpa signed the book. Then she said, 
‘‘Look!’’ and she slipped right down onto the floor. My 
grandpa caught her and held her up while he read the 
yellow slip. Then he said, ‘‘Run and ask your mamma 
and papa to come. Your Uncle Harry’s dead.”’ 

I ran home past the woods and across the fields. I 
didn’t play horse, and my feet said, ‘‘ Your Uncle Harry’s 
dead! Your Uncle Harry’s dead!’’ and when I got home 
I said, ‘‘Mamma! My Uncle Harry’s dead!’’ and then 
I cried. 

My aunt doesn’t cry much any more. She says, ‘‘ Your 
dear Uncle Harry,’’ and she looks sad and wears black. 
My mamma says she bears up very well. She told my 
papa, ‘‘I thought she’d go all to smash. I suppose it’s 
wicked, but I feel sometimes that she’s happier now she 
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knows he’s dead. Do you suppose he wasn’t coming 
back? There was something underneath his going. I 
felt it all the time.’’ 

My papa said, ‘‘ Yes, I did, too. I tried to get him to 
tell me that night after he enlisted, but he wouldn’t.’’ 

I almost said, ‘‘I know,’’ when I remembered, ‘‘Cross 
my heart!’ 

My Uncle Harry said he’d come back lots of times only 
I wouldn’t see him, so I often look for him. I think 
maybe I can hear him or make him hear me; and when 
I get away in the woods or the fields where they can’t 
hear at the house I call, ‘‘Yoo-hoo, Uncle Harry, yoo- 
hoo!’’ 

Last night I was in the pine-grove. The sun was back 
of the tree trunks over towards the swamp and the sky 
was getting ready for sunset. It was shadowy and still 
and frosty-smelling in the woods. I thought, ‘‘Now’s a 
good time,’’ and I called, ‘‘Yoo-hoo, Uncle Harry, yoo- 
hoo!’’ 

And from the trees came, ‘‘ Yoo-hoo.”’ 

I thought, ‘‘Maybe he’s there,’’ so I called softly, 
‘‘Cross my heart, Uncle Harry, yoo-hoo!”’ 

















“IN MY DAY” 


One afternoon when I got to my grandpa’s from school 
I spread myself some bread and jam in the buttery, and 
then I went to the barn. There stood Dolly on the barn 
floor all hitched to the phaeton and on the seat sat Rover. 
They looked as if they were going to drive right off like 
the animals in Alice in Wonderland. I had to laugh. 
Dolly didn’t like it. She put back her ears, but Rover 
stuck out his tongue and laughed, too. Then my grand- 
pa came out of the harness room and I pointed to the 
wagon and I said, ‘‘Can I go with them?”’ 

He kind of smiled, but he seemed to be thinking about 
something else. He fussed around the barn, and finally 
he said, ‘‘Yes, you can go. Get out of there, Rover!’’ 

Poor Rover! He just slumped, and my grandpa said, 
““Get out! Get out!’’ 

I held up my bread and jam and then he hopped out to 
get it, and of course I had to give it to him or it wouldn’t 
have been honest. While he was eating we bumped out 
of the barn. 

Dolly would have turned down the drive towards the 
house, but Grandpa jerked her the other way and we 
went out the back lane. As we turned the corner, I 
thought I heard my aunt call, ‘‘Father!’’ but my grandpa 
didn’t look as if he heard anything. We trundled out 
into the road. 

‘“Where are we going, Grandpa?’’ 

‘‘Over to Bainesville.’’ 

‘What for?’’ 

‘‘T want to see Len Thompson.’’ We stopped with a 
jerk and I almost tipped over the dashboard. Grown- 
ups’ feet stop them, but mine don’t touch. 

My grandpa yelled at a man ploughing a field, ‘‘Hey, 
C’lum!’’ You could tell the man didn’t hear, for he just 
went right on holding the plough and walking jerky in 
the furrow. ‘‘Hey, C’lum!’’ 
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He turned and saw my grandpa and said, ‘‘ Whoa!’ 
and threw the lines off his neck and came over to the 
fence. ‘‘Howareyou, Mr. McDougal?’’ He didn’t act as 
if he saw me. 

My grandpa said, ‘‘Can you do a little ploughing for 
me, C’lum? The women folks are dead set for a straw- 
berry patch. I ain’t got but Dolly here, and she’s too old 
for single ploughing so I want to hire it out.’’ 

‘*Yas, I guess so, Mr. McDougal. Which field is it?’’ 

‘‘Oh, jest a strip alongside the garden, handy to the 
house. It’ll take you ’bout half a day. How much are 
you chargin’ this Spring?’’ 

‘‘FWive dollars a day, Mr. MeDougal.’’ 

‘“Ain’t that a leetle steep?”’ 

‘‘Wal, now, Mr. McDougal, everything’s up this year, 
y’know. And a man workin’ odd jobs like me loses a lot 
of time. Take your job, f’r instance. Whut if I ain’t 
got nothin’ for the other half-day? Or my next job’s 
four or five mile off? I lose, see?’’ 

My grandpa shook his head. ‘‘ Well, I never paid so 
much, but I s’pose I’ll have to. When’ll you come?”’ 

‘‘Lessee! Two more days here.’’ He looked over Mr. 
Green’s nine-acre lot. It looked like a big fancy mat, 
green in the middle and a brown border ’round it where 
he’d ploughed. ‘‘Two more days here, and a day to 
Silas Dell’s, say next week a-Tuesday, Mr. McDougal?’’ 

‘All right, C’lum. I’ll have the manure spread.’’ 

Then C’lum said, ‘‘What do you think about my off 
horse there, Mr. McDougal? Does she stand a little lame 
to you?”’ 

My grandpa squinted, ‘‘She don’t stand just square, 
does she? Kind of favors that hind leg. I’ll take a look 
at her.’’ He clambered out. 

Dolly and I waited. Pretty soon my grandpa came 
back. ‘‘You jest rub her with that liniment night and 
morning, C’lum. If I ain’t home when you come by, jest 
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reach in the stable door to the right on the beam, only 
bottle there; and if that don’t fetch her ’round, we’ll try 
fish-worm ile. That’s great for drawin’.’’ 

‘*All right, Mr. McDougal. Thank you kindly. See 
you a-Tuesday!’’ 

And my grandpa said, ‘‘Geddap!’’ 

When we got to Len Thompson’s my grandpa tied 
Dolly and that meant get out. Len Thompson came to 
meet us and a kind of bristly dog, and the dog smelled of 
my grandpa and me and didn’t say anything and was 
kind of stiff, and Len Thompson said, ‘‘I wouldn’t touch 
him, Lucy,’’ and I didn’t. I walked kind of stiff behind 
my grandpa and the dog walked kind of stiff right behind 
me. He didn’t do anything, though. 

Well, Len Thompson fetched a horse out of the barn 
and it was lame. One hip just dropped right down when 
it walked. My grandpa looked him all over. ‘‘You say 
it come from high feeding and standing in the stable?’’ 

‘*Yes, Uncle William, that’s it!’’ 

‘‘Hm, that ought to be curable. Them marks is from 
hot irons, I suppose.’’ He touched the horse’s hip. It 
was all marked in a pattern of scars. 

‘*Yes, the veterinary thought that might do some 
good.”’ 

‘‘Vet’rinary! Humph!’’ He felt all up and down the 
horse’s leg and looked in his mouth. ‘‘Young, ain’t he? 
Yes, I think I can cure him.’’ 

‘‘Well now, Uncle William, if you can cure him, he’s 
yours. He’s a fine blooded horse. Mr. Oliver imported 
him and his mate from England. When he went lame he 
hated to have him killed, and I thought of you. I told 
him, ‘I’ve got an uncle up country who’s the best hand 
at doctoring horses that I know of, and I’ll wager he can 
cure him, if there’s any cure to him;’ and he said, ‘Let 
him try by all means, and if he can cure him, why the 
horse is his.’ ’’ 
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My grandpa kind of swelled. ‘‘Some of us old fellers 
could tell the vet’rinaries a thing or two, eh? Why one 
time — ’’ and he told a long story about Mr. Shaw’s cow 
and the vet’rinary, and ‘‘I saids,’’ and ‘‘He saids,’’ and 
I would have liked to go ’round the garden, only the 
bristly dog looked at me hard all the time, and I didn’t 
dare. 

Pretty soon my grandpa said, ‘‘I suppose I might as 
well take him now; I fetched a halter. Lucy, you go git 
it under the wagon seat.’’ I started to run and so did 
the dog, but Len Thompson caught him, thank goodness. 
Then my grandpa led the lame horse over to the wagon 
and got in and held the halter with one hand. Dolly 
looked around and pointed her ears, but she and the new 
horse didn’t speak. Then as we started my grandpa 
turned and yelled, ‘‘What’s his name?’’ 

Len Thompson said, ‘‘Sailor.’’ 

‘¢Huh?’’ 

‘*Sailor. His mate was Soldier.’’ 

*‘Oh, yes. Geddap!’’ 

We came in the back lane again and stopped in front 
of the barn-door. Grandpa led poor Sailor into the barn 
and put him in a stall and patted his nose, and then he 
came back for Dolly. He had begun to unbuckle the 
lines when we heard somebody coming. I said, ‘‘ Hello, 
Aunt Sarah!’’ but she never answered me. 

She said, ‘‘ Father, what is that horse you just brought 
home?”’ 

My grandpa said, ‘‘It’s a horse Len Thompson give 
me.”’ 

‘‘That old skate I heard him telling about that’s lame 
and nobody can cure?’’ 

‘‘T can cure him.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s very likely. Don’t you suppose a rich 
man like Mr. Oliver would have tried everything he 
could to have him cured?’’ 
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‘‘Mr. Oliver tried vet’rinaries. I know a trick that’ll 
cure that horse.’’ 

‘*So do I. A dose of shot.’’ 

My grandpa didn’t answer. He began to bunch up the 
lines. 

‘‘Father,’’ my aunt said, ‘‘you just hitch up again and 
take that horse back, and tell Len Thompson I don’t 
thank him for making a laughing stock of us either. 
We’ve got our eyes open.’’ 

My grandpa unfastened a trace. 

‘‘Father, do you hear?’’ 

My grandpa went ’round and unfastened the other 
trace. 

‘‘T think it’s a shame! Here mother and I are raking 
and scraping to make ends meet, and you have to bring 
home another horse for us to feed.’’ 

‘You won’t have to feed him!’’ 

‘¢Who will, then?’’ 

‘‘T will. There’s lots of hay and I’ll buy his oats with 
what I make doctorin’.’’ 

‘“What you make doctoring! Yes, that’s a little some- 
thing you might give us to help out, but you won’t. Here 
we are, poor, and you’re too old to farm, and you won’t 
do the things you could do. It’s lucky my poor husband 
left me something or we’d all be in the poor house.’’, She 
thought of something else. ‘‘How much did you get 
from C’lum Peddy for that liniment? Oh, I saw him go 
pokin’ in the barn and come out with a big bottle!’’ 

‘*T didn’t get nothin’.’’ 

‘‘Nothing!’’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t ask nothin’. What’s a little liniment? 
If it’d been throwing a horse or something like that I’d 
’a’ charged him.”’ 

‘¢ And him closer than the bark on a tree! He’ll charge 
us enough for that ploughing, or I miss my guess. You 
ought to of told him to take fifty cents off his bill. How 
much is he going to ask?”’ 
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‘‘Wive dollars a day.’’ 

‘‘Wive dollars a day! It’s robb’ry! It ain’t worth 
it!’ 

‘*Wal, it is a leetle steep, but he’s the only one around 
here that’ll bother with such jobs.’’ 

‘*You said you’d pay it, Is’pose, meek asalamb. You 
ain’t got spine. He talks all ’round you and tells you 
what a great hand you are with horses, and then you 
doctor his horse for nothing, you’re so soft. I wish I’d 
’a’ made the bargain with him. I’d ’a’ shown hin, if I 
am a woman. When he gets through I’ll pay him, and 
we’ll see what that liniment’s worth.’’ 

My grandpa turned to Dolly and slipped off the check. 

My aunt’s eyes snapped. ‘‘Put it back! Put back the 
traces! I tell you, take that horse home!’’ She pointed 
down the road. 

My grandpa said, ‘‘Geddap, Dolly!’’ and the shafts 
dropped and he led her into the barn. 

C’lum Peddy didn’t come to plough the garden until 
Thursday. I asked my mother if I could go over after 
school and she said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and when I was ever so far 
off I knew he was there for I could see his team standing 
in the garden. He wasn’t in sight. I found him and my 
grandpa in the barn looking at Sailor. ‘‘I figger that by 
walking him and rubbing him with that liniment that I 
told you about, and s’mother things I didn’t learn from 
no vet’rinary, I can cure him.’’ 

*‘T don’t doubt you kin, Mr. MeDougal,’’ C’lum said. 
‘*You’re a great hand with hosses. My mare’s gettin’ 
better.’’ Then he said, ‘‘Do you want as I should help 
you spread that manure? I see you ain’t got it done 
yet.”’ 

My grandpa said, ‘‘ Yes, I been so busy with this horse 
that I didn’t get ’round to it. The women’s been dinging 
at me, but you know how they are if you don’t step when 
they say the word.’’ He waved his hand and C’lum 
nodded. 
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Then we heard somebody coming and C’lum said, 
‘*Well, I must be getting on the job,’’ and he slid out of 
the side door; and we heard my aunt say, ‘‘Father!’’ 
When my mother speaks to me like that I know I’ve got 
to move. 

My grandpa kind of blinked and sighed. 

My aunt said, ‘‘Father, will you please go out to that 
patch and help C’lum Peddy with that work you ought to 
have done three days ago, and now we’ve got to pay him 
to do? And will you please see if you can keep from 
talking him to death so he can get something done? 
What do you suppose I’m having that strawberry patch 
for? I’ll just tell you. It’s to earn bread and butter to 
put in your mouth next winter. It seems to me you ought 
to be willing to help a little. If it wasn’t for supporting 
you and my mother, I needn’t do a tap of work. I could 
be very comfortable on what my poor husband left me.’’ 

My grandpa sighed again. 

‘‘You needn’t sigh. I’m the one to do the sighing, put 
upon asI am.’’ She turned and slammed away. 

My grandpa held out his hands. ‘‘In my day, little 
Lucy, many’s the hard day’s work I’ve done for her. 
I’m an old man now, and I suppose I am doddering and 
foolish, but she might remember.’’ He sighed, ‘‘In my 
day!’’ 

The strawberry patch went kind of slow. My grandpa 
worked in it some, and my aunt lots, and sometimes my 
grandma came down on her cane and looked it over and 
she and my aunt talked about how many berries they’d 
have if they could keep Father at it, and how they’d sell 
them and make jam for the Woman’s Exchange. But my 
grandpa was awful busy with Sailor, rubbing him and 
walking him up and down behind the barn where they 
couldn’t see. 

One day when I went to the farm there was a new dog 
tied up behind the corn crib. Rover didn’t like him. He 
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showed his teeth and said ‘‘Grrr’’ in his throat and 
walked away. But I liked him and patted him, and he 
licked my fingers with his pink tongue, and squatted 
down and begged me to untie him. I said to my grandpa, 
‘‘Why is there a new dog?”’ 

And he said, ‘‘I’m going to shoot him and take his fat 
to cure Sailor.’’ 

Then I couldn’t bear to pat him any more. I couldn’t 
look in his eyes, and if I had dared I would have loosed 
his rope. The next time I went to grandpa’s there 
wasn’t any new dog, — just his pretty black fur hung up 
in the barn, and Sailor was better, so maybe the little 
dog was glad to die, like our Lord Jesus. I hope so. His 
tongue was so warm. 

Sailor got better fast and pretty soon he didn’t limp 
at all. My grandpa hitched him to the phaeton and drove 
him to the house and yelled, ‘‘Whoa!’’ as loud as any- 
thing, and my grandma and my aunt came to the door. 

‘‘There now,’’ my grandpa said, ‘‘I said I’d cure him 
and I have. Here’s a young, sperrited horse and I got 
him for nothing.’’ 

My aunt said, ‘‘Yes, but he’ll go lame when you drive 
him. We’d better sell him before he does.’’ 

‘Sell him? I guess not! Now I’ve got a team again. 
If we sell any horse it’ll be Dolly. She’s on the edge of 
getting old.’’ 

‘‘That’s right,’? my aunt said, ‘‘don’t do anything to 
help. Sell Dolly and keep the lame horse until we have 
to shoot him. I suppose you’re going off now when 
there’s plenty to do here weeding those berries, but 
never mind that. Run along and talk to all your old 
cronies and show them your miracle. Let the women do 
the worrying!’’ 

My grandpa shook the reins and we went down the 
drive. He drew the back of his hand across his forehead. 
‘‘In my day she wouldn’t have talked to me like that. 
It’s terrible hard getting old.’’ 
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We drove down the village street and everybody we 
met my grandpa would say, ‘‘How do you like my new 
horse?’’ and they’d look a minute and then they’d say, 
‘*Is that the old scarecrow Len Thompson give you? 
Well, I swan! You are a wonder with horses, Mr. 
McDougal!’’ and my grandpa would sit up straight. 

We drove to Len Thompson’s. My grandpa yelled 
‘“Whoa!’’ and Len stuck his head out of the barn door. 
When he saw Sailor he held up his hands. He just 
beamed. He’s an awful nice man. ‘‘ Well, now, Uncle 
William, you’re a wonder. You’ve cured him, haven’t 
you? I told Mr. Oliver you could. I’d rather have you 
than any veterinary I know.’’ 

Len Thompson felt Sailor all over and he said, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir, sound asa dollar. Uncle William, that horse is worth 
two hundred if he’s worth a cent. I know the fellow that 


bought his mate. I’m pretty sure he’d give you a hun-. 


dred and fifty for him anyhow, — maybe more, — if you 
want to sell.’’ 

My grandpa said, ‘‘No, I guess not, Len. I cal-late to 
drive him as long as I handle the reins. I made him 
over, as you might say. I set an awful store by him.”’ 
And Sailor turned his head just as if he knew. 

Len Thompson said, ‘‘ Yes, I don’t wonder you feel that 
way, but I guess if you should change your mind any 
time that fellow would always take him.”’ 

It was late and we went home in a hurry. Sailor went 
along like anything. My aunt was watching for us, and 
she said, ‘‘Father, where have you been? Here it is 
after five o’clock and none of the night work done and no 
wood to cook supper.’’ My grandpa didn’t say anything. 
He just sighed and drove to the barn. 

I whispered, ‘‘I’ll carry in the wood.’’ I felt sorry for 
my grandpa. Everybody was glad about Sailor but my 
aunt. 

The next Saturday C’lum Peddy came for his culti- 
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vator that he’d left in the garden. My grandpa wasn’t 
home. He’d gone to Andover early. My aunt called 
from the door, ‘‘C’lum, come here a minute. I want to 
see you.”’ 

He came up to the steps and said, ‘‘Yes’m.’’ 

She said, ‘‘C’lum, what’ll you give for that lame horse 
Father cured?’’ 

And C’lum said, ‘‘Why, Mis’ Morris, do you want to 
sell him? I didn’t suppose any money’d buy that horse. 
The old gent sets such a store by him.”’ 

My aunt said, ‘‘We don’t need two horses, C’lum.’’ 

And C’lum said, ‘‘No, I don’t suppose you do. How 
much do you want for him?”’ 

My aunt said, ‘‘Forty dollars.’’ 

I pulled at her sleeve and whispered, ‘‘ Aunt Sarah!’’ 

She didn’t pay any attention. 

I pulled harder and whispered, ‘‘Aunt Sarah! Len 
Thompson said — ’’ 

My aunt turned around and she said, ‘‘ Will you stop 
that, you naughty child? Interrupting when I’m talking 
business! What do I care what Len Thompson said? 
I’m managing this!’’ Then she turned to C’lum Peddy 
again. ‘‘Well, what about it?’’ 

C’lum kind of whistled. ‘‘How do I know he won’t go 
lame again?’’ 

‘*Father says he won’t. You know how good he is 
with horses.’’ 

‘*Yes, but it’s takin’ a chance.”’ 

‘‘Well, say thirty-five.’’ 

C’lum scuffed his foot in the dirt and smoothed out a 
place, then he said, ‘‘ Well, I’ll think about it.’’ 

My aunt said, ‘‘No, I’m anxious to get it settled, say 
thirty dollars cash and I’ll throw in the halter. Isn’t 
that what the men say?’’ 

C’lum kind of grinned. ‘‘ Well, Mis’ Morris,’’ he said, 
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‘knock off the fifty cents you charged me for the lini- 
ment the old man give me and we’ll call it a deal.’’ 

My aunt said, ‘‘Certainly,’’ so C’lum Peddy opened his 
wallet and pulled out some bills. They were awful dirty 
old things, and he pinched and pulled them, he was so 
afraid he’d get two for one. The last one was torn 
almost in two. My aunt kind of looked at it. 

‘‘Oh, it’ll go all right, Mis’ Morris,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
might glue a little paper on it if you want.’’ He counted 
the bills again and reached in his pocket and fished out 
fifty cents. ‘‘There now,’’ he said, ‘‘twenty-nine dollars 
and fifty cents.’’ He laid the money in her hand. 

She counted it and said, ‘‘All right, C’lum. Much 
obliged !’’ and C’lum Peddy tied Sailor behind his wagon 
and led him away. 

My aunt went right in and put the money in the lustre 
teapot on the top pantry shelf. They always keep their 
money there. My father says every thief in the United 
States knows country folks keep their money in the best 
tea pot, but they’re too contrary to change. 

My grandpa got home just before dinner. He looked 
kind of white and he walked draggy when he came in. 
‘“Where’s Sailor?’’ he said. 

And my aunt just snapped, ‘‘I sold him!”’ 

‘*Sold him!’’ My grandpa took hold of a chair. 

‘“Yes, sold him, and that’s all there is to it. I don’t 
want to hear any more about it. Now maybe you'll ’tend 
to business ’round here.’’ 

‘How much did you get?’’ 

‘‘Thirty dollars.’’ 

‘‘Thirty dollars!’’ My grandpa sat down. ‘‘And he’s 
worth two hundred. Len Thompson would ’a’ got a hun- 
dred and fifty for me if I’d wanted to sell.’’ 

My aunt was sort of limp; then she was mad. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you tell me? How was I to know? You never tell 
me anything.”’ 
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‘‘Why didn’t you tell me? How wasI to know? You 
didn’t tell me you were going to sell my horse. I guess 
we’re quits!’? My grandpa smiled but he didn’t look 
funny. 

I said, ‘‘I tried to tell you, Aunt Sarah, but you 
wouldn’t listen.’’ 

Then my aunt began to whimper, ‘‘I do the best I can, 
and it’s all for your good.’’ 

My grandpa didn’t say anything. 

Then my aunt said, ‘‘I know what you think. You 
might as well say it. Tell me I’m a fool! Scold me! 
I’m a woman alone. I can’t defend myself!’’ 

My grandpa and I sneaked out to the barn. 

I don’t know how long my grandpa sat on the barn 
door-sill. It must have been a hour, for I went to my 
chestnut-tree play-house and made pies and everything, 
and when I came back he was there just the same. 

He said to me, ‘‘ Who bought Sailor?’’ 

I said, ‘‘C’lum Peddy.”’ 

And he said, ‘‘He’s got a bargain, not as I care about 
that. It’s the horse. I made him over with my own 
hands.’’ Then he looked at his hands and he said, ‘‘ Poor 
old man, only good to be bossed about! In my day, little 
Lucy, she wouldn’t ’a’ sold that horse.’’ 

After a while he muttered something about ‘‘might 
try’’ and he got up and began to hitch Dolly to the 
phaeton. 

**Can I go?”’ 

‘6Ves,”? 

‘‘And Rover?”’ 

I guess he wasn’t thinking for he said yes, and I wig- 
gled my finger and Rover hopped in right over the wheel. 

Then Grandpa fastened the traces and climbed in with 
the lines. ‘‘Get out, Rover!’’ 

And I said, ‘‘ You said he could go!’’ 

‘“‘Did I? Oh, all right!’’ So Rover sat in the bottom 
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with his head between our knees, and made snoots at all 
the dogs we passed, or it looked that way. He sort of 
wrinkled his nose. 

My grandpa never said a word. We drove to C’lum 
Peddy’s, but he wasn’t home. They said he was at Mr. 
Gardner’s, ploughing. 

Mr. Gardner’s field looked like a pretty mat, too; and 
right on the inside edge of the brown border was C’lum 
Peddy and the plough and the team, and one of the horses 
was Sailor, and when he saw Grandpa he whinnied. He 
knew him away off like that. 

My grandpa hurried so that he stumbled getting out, 
and he stumbled all the way across the ploughed ground. 
He and C’lum talked and pointed to Sailor and talked 
some more. When he came back we drove to Len 
Thompson’s fast. He called, ‘‘Len, Len!’’ and Len came 
out and the bristly dog, and we had an awful time with 
him and Rover. Finally Len Thompson held him with 
his hind legs off the ground like you do a wheel-barrow, 
and just wheel-barrowed him right into the water-closet 
and shut the door. Then we could hear him scratching 
and growling, and he made faces out of the little window. 

My grandpa said, ‘‘Len, could you see your way to buy 
Dolly? You do a good deal of trading. She’s a good 
horse yet. I think you could sell her without any 
trouble.’’ 

Len said, ‘‘Whyee, I don’t know. I’d like to oblige 
you, Uncle William, but I’m a little short of cash just 
now. Do you need the money?’’ 

My grandpa nodded. 

‘*How much do you want for her?’’ 

My grandpa looked sort of ashamed. ‘‘I’d like sixty 
dollars. She’s worth it, but I wouldn’t ask you so much, 
you bein’ my nephew and givin’ me Sailor and all, only I 
got to have it. Sarah don’t know nothing about what 
horses are worth, and she sold Sailor to C’lum Peddy for 
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thirty dollars, and he won’t let me have him back for 
less’n sixty. I s’pose I’m a dodderin’ old fool, Len, but 
I think the world and all of that horse. Seems like I 
couldn’t get on without him.’’ 

Len Thompson held out his hands. ‘‘Uncle William, 
I ain’t got sixty dollars in the world! You know how it 
is with afarmer. I got other things, but I ain’t got cash. 
I’d be glad to let you have it if I could.”’ 

My grandpa slumped down in the wagon. He looked 
at the dash board, but I don’t think he saw it. Finally 
he said, ‘‘How much could you give, Len?’’ 

Len said, ‘‘ Well, I got thirty dollars in the house. I 
could give you that and take Dolly and pay you the bal- 
ance when I sell her. It might take me a while, though. 
I’m corn-planting now, and I ain’t got time to go ’round 
hunting a buyer.’’ 

My grandpa sighed. ‘‘Well, I dunno. I’ll think it 
over. It looks like luck’s ag’inst me.”’ 

Len said, ‘‘I’m awful sorry, Uncle William. You know 
I’d do more if I could.”’ 

My grandpa waved his hand. ‘‘I know, Len. You’re 
a good feller!’’ and we drove away. 

Dolly walked every step and my grandpa didn’t seem 
to care. He just sat with his hands between his knees 
and the lines hanging down. He looked and looked at the 
dash and didn’t see a thing. 

We were in the back lane when he straightened up. 
He stopped Dolly under a tree where we couldn’t see the 
house. Then he put his hand on my head. ‘‘I’m going 
to ask you to do an awful funny thing, little Lucy. I 
s’pose I’m a wicked old man, but when you’re growed up 
mebbe you’ll see it straight. I want you to go to the 
house and see where your Aunt Sarah is, and come and 
tell me. If she’s in the house you tell her Mis’ Honnell 
wants to see her right off. It’s a lie, but I’ll take the 
blame. If she ain’t in the house you needn’t tell no lie, 
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but just come back and tell me where she is. God fergive 
me!’’ he said. 

I didn’t have to go to the house. As I went up the 
path I heard my aunt’s voice in the strawberry patch, 
something about ‘‘that headless old man,’’ and ‘‘depend- 
ing on a broken stick,’’ and my grandmother’s voice, 
‘‘Now, Sarah, he’s your father!’’ 

I crept back. ‘‘They’re in the strawb’ry patch,’’ I 
whispered and my grandpa said, 

‘“You wait here.’’ 

I said, ‘‘What you going to do, Grandpa?’’ but he 
didn’t answer. He went up the lane as fast as he could. 

Dolly and Rover and I waited. Rover went to sleep. 
Dolly couldn’t reach the ground with her check, so she 
nibbled leaves and snapped off twigs. It was so quiet 
that I could hear everything around; the switch engine 
over to Bainesville, some dog barking ’way off in the 
swamp, somebody rattling by on the road. 

Pretty soon my grandpa came hurrying back. His face 
was kind of purple and he breathed all puffy. He got in 
and swung Dolly ’round, and we went back to Len 
Thompson’s. ‘‘Gimme the thirty,’’ he said. 

Len’s face shone. ‘‘Did you git the rest, Uncle Wil- 
liam? Good for you!’’ 

‘‘Yas, I got it,’? my grandpa said, but he didn’t seem 
glad. ‘‘I’m a-payin’ a price, Len, I’m a-payin’ a price!’’ 
He waved his hand. He looked kind of wild. 

Len Thompson fetched out the thirty dollars and my 
grandpa opened his wallet and put it in. He had some 
money already, and on the outside of the roll I saw C’lum 
Peddy’s torn bill. I said, ‘‘Ooh, Grandpa,’’ but he mo- 
tioned to me to keep still. 

We went to C’lum Peddy’s and got Sailor, then we 
went to Len’s and left Dolly. It made us awful late, but 
Sailor took us home a-flying and my grandpa sat up like 
a soldier. 
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When we got to the barn it was dark and my grandpa 
said he’d do the night work after supper, so we went into 
the house. The table was all set, and the lamp on it and 
everything. My aunt was in the kitchen. 

My grandpa didn’t sit down. He said, ‘‘Sarah?’’ 

She came to the door and looked surprised. 

He said, ‘‘I’ve bought Sailor back from C’lum Peddy.’’ 

‘“Where’d you get the money?”’ 

‘*T sold Dolly and I took the money C’lum give you for 
Sailor and I bought him back.’’ 

My aunt’s face was awful. I didn’t like to look at her. 
She reached for the teapot and felt in it, then she turned, 
‘‘Thief! My own father a thief!’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m a thief!’’ My grandpa stood up straight. 
He pointed his finger at her. ‘‘But you’re a thief, too! 
You stole my horse and sold him. There’s places where 
you’d swing for it!’’ 

‘Ts that so?’’ 

‘*Yas.’’ He sighed. ‘‘I’ll pay you back, soon’s I kin. 
I kin do that much. Len give me thirty down on Dolly, 
and when he gives me the rest I’ll pay you back every 
cent.’’ 

My aunt’s eyes glittered. ‘‘Why did you steal my 
money if Len give you thirty dollars?’’ 

‘*C’lum Peddy wouldn’t let Sailor go for less’n sixty.’’ 

‘*Sixty dollars! And you paid it? You’re smart! 
Well now, we’ll just sell Sailor to that friend of Len’s 
for two hundred. We’ll make something out of this yet 
in spite of you.”’ 

My grandpa began to tap the table. His fingers didn’t 
make a sound but his hand looked as strong as if he was 
driving nails. ‘‘No,’’ he said, and his voice sounded 
like driving nails, too. ‘‘No, we won’t sell Sailor. We’ll 
keep him. He’ll stay here until either he or I hands over 
the reins, and we’ll never talk about him again. Under- 
stand?’’ 
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My aunt started to speak. 

My grandpa held up his hand. ‘‘I want to tell you 
something, Sarah. You wouldn’t have sold that horse, 
nor you wouldn’t have talked to me the way you have, 
not in my day!”’ 

And my aunt never said a word. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Mrs. Thompson will be remembered by MipLanp readers as 
the author of ‘‘Old Diz,’’ a story published in our issue of 
April, 1923, and of ‘‘Turtles,’’ printed in our number for last 
December. She is a contributor to other magazines, and the 
author of two books for children which we review in this issue. 
Her home is in Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BRIEF REVIEWS OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Hari, the Jungle Lad, by Doan Goran MuKeERJi. (Dutton, $2.) 
Here is a story that brings to the reader the very odor of the 
jungle. It has great vividness and directness, and whether it is 
true to essential fact or not, it is wholly convincing. It reminds 
me of nothing so much as a favorite of my own childhood — 
Barnum’s Wild Beasts, Birds and Reptiles, — though it has a 
greater literary excellence than the older book. I think I must 
read Mr. Mukerji’s other books — Kari the Elephant and Jungle 
Beasts and Men. F. L. M. 


Japanese Fairy Tales, by Larcapto Hearn and Others. (Boni 
& Liveright, $1.50.) About one-fourth of these pleasant tales 
are by Lafcadio Hearn, though there is little of the Hearn magic 
noticeable. Nevertheless, these are charming fairy-tales, far 
from the banal pieces that often go under that name. I believe 
they will meet the proper test for juvenile literature, which is 
average childish approval; moreover, they have more than one 
feature of genuine educational value. ‘‘The Matsuyama Mir- 
ror’’ is worth anybody’s reading and remembering. 
F. L. M. 





Songs of Childhood, by WauTER DE LA Mare. (Longmans, 
Green, $2.) This new edition of Mr. de la Mare’s juvenile 
classic is notable for its illustrations, many of which are in col- 
ors, by Estella Canziani. These poems all have loveliness and 
charm, though some are much more pleasing to children than 
others. ‘‘Weepy endings’’ are likely to repel a child, and the 
element of terror is surely to be used with great restraint. 
‘*Sing not such a pitiful strain,’’ plead Penelope with the 
minstrel Phemius. But I must not pick flaws in a book that I 
admire as much asI do this one. It is much for any poet to have 
written the ‘‘Song’’ which ends 

Oh, for a sleep like music! 

Dreams — still as rain! F. L. M. 


America, the Great Adventure: A History from the Discovery to 
the Present Time, by Gtorce Puitip Krapp. (Knopf, $4.) The 
versatility of Professor Krapp is again shown by this fascinating 
history. Written primarily for children, it may well serve as a 
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rapid survey for adults as well. One naturally compares it with 
Professor Van Loon’s A Story of Mankind, to which it is in 
some respects superior. Breadth and liberality of view, empha- 
sis on economic factors, and excellence in character-sketches are 
features of the work. Mr. Knopf evidently agrees with old 
Nathaniel Ward that ‘‘a good text always deserves a fair mar- 
gent,’’ and the book is handsomely made. It certainly should 
be in all school libraries. F. L. M. 


Farmtown Tales, by Mary WotFe THompson. (Dutton, $1.50.) 
Shoemakers’ Shoes, by Mary Wo.Fre THompson. (Dutton, 
$1.50.) Mrs. Thompson’s two books for children really deserve 
to be read by children: a tribute not due to many new books 
among the so-called ‘‘juveniles.’’ Farmtown Tales is one of 
the innumerable books in which animals speak and think and act 
in human fashion — a contribution to the field of ‘‘ Reynard the 
Fox’’ and Just-So Stories and ‘‘Uncle Remus,’’ and the 
‘Hollow Tree’’ books of Albert Bigelow Paine. Most of the 
new books of this kind are cheap and labored affairs, obviously 
ground out for the sake of the money they may bring, and suc- 
ceeding in being childish, but by no means suitable for reading 
by children. Farmtown Tales, however, has the breath of life in 
it. The familiar domestic beasts and fowls who figure in its 
stories are made to live as genuine characters, with problems 
and frailties and triumphs; and the stories are told in simple, 
sprightly ways. . . . Shoemakers’ Shoes marks an advance 
in the manner of telling —a greater richness of detail, and a 
very full and vivid realization of interesting experiences. But 
the rather elaborate imaginative framework in which the stories 


are set is distasteful to some children. . . . I am glad that I 
can have these two books for John and James, and for some of 
their friends. a Ss F. 


When We Were Very Young, by A. A. Mine. (Dutton, $2.) 
I yield to my twelve-year-old daughter, who reviews this book as 
follows: ‘‘As soon as I got it read I read all of the poems aloud, 
and since then have learned several and say them over wherever 
I am. It is a delightful book for children. The poems are all 
very rhythmical and entertaining. The one I like best is ‘Dis- 
obedience,’ which begins 
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James James 

Morrison Morrison 
Weatherby George Dupree 
Took great 

Care of his Mother, 
Though he was only three. 


I have decided that this book ranks in my estimation with 
Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verse, which has been my favor- 
ite book of poems.’’ I can add only cordial endorsement of these 
views. F. L. M. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Freeman Book. (Huebsch, $3.) In this volume are gath- 
ered ‘‘typical editorials, essays, critiques, and other selections 
from the eight volumes of The Freeman 1920-1924.’’ The com- 
pilers have done their work well, and we have here the very 
form and pressure of the lamented Freeman. Here is Mr. Nock 
quoting Artemus Ward and advocating a culture which is to be 
marked by an ability to speak two or three languages besides 
one’s own and by an acquaintance with several literatures. 
Here is Mr. Francis Neilson with his political radicalism and his 
sympathetic art criticism. Here is something of the pleasing 
comment of Mr. Huebsch, and of the acute, original, and some- 
times sound literary criticism of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. And, 
perhaps best of all, here is always good writing. Whether you 
agree with the ideas, you must admire the craftsmanship or you 
betray yourself. America has never had a better written weekly 
than The Freeman (not even The Nation under Godkin) and 
this book might well serve to furnish models to students of the 
editorial. My only objection to the volume is its lack of both 
index and table of contents. It is worthy of a copious index. 
F. L. M. 


From Whitman to Sandburg in American Poetry: A Critical 
Survey, by Bruce Werrick. (Macmillan, $2.) The signal 
failure of any of our modern poets to produce a satisfactory 
critical survey of modern poetry leads one to suspect that such 
a task is not easy of accomplishment. But poets are notoriously 
poor critics, especially of poetry ; and so one turns hopefully to 
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this volume hot from the professor’s study. Mr. Weirick, how- 
ever, is more confusing than the poets themselves; for, lacking 
their enthusiasm for poetry in general, he substitutes an attitude 
of glib authority which, however successful it may be in the 
classroom, is scarcely in keeping with a critical approach to such 
debatable ground as this. The average reader of modern poetry 
is prepared to have Walt Whitman presented as the greatest 
figure in America’s literary history; he is likely to be a bit sur- 
prised, however, at Mr. Weirick’s exceptionally high rating of 
Sandburg, Moody, Field, and a few other middle western writers 
at the expense of such eastern poets as Frost and Robinson. One 
is inclined to wonder whether such judgments are determined by 
critical analysis or by, shall we say, enthusiasm. Mr. Weirick 
with true middle western independence declares against the dom- 
ination of art by religion, but he stands in horrified fascination 
at the thought of being impaled on the other horn of the dilemma 
as represented by the French Symbolists. Organically and 
stylistically Mr. Weirick’s offering has more the appearance of a 
set of lectures prepared for a section of entertainment-seeking 
undergraduates than of a book for a discerning public alive with 
a new interest in the background and excellencies of our present- 
day American poetry. R. A. T. 











